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A COLONIAL SIDELIGHT 

Second Paper 

In colonial Virginia, as in Maryland, the weekly gazette was 
one of the chief mediums of literary expression. The Virginia 
Gazette, established in 1736, continued to appear through the 
remainder of the colonial era, and in 1766 William Rind 
founded another weekly newspaper bearing the same title. Un- 
fortunately, only scattered numbers of either issue have survived 
the ravages of time, but these musty fragments contain many 
poems that reflect the broad life of colonial Virginia. Like the 
contemporary poetry of Maryland the literary worth of these 
lines is only mediocre. Adhering to stilted, classical met- 
rical forms, the Virginia poets preserved also the quaint rhymes 
of long ago. Their work lacks much of the clever trifling that 
lends an urban tone to the Poet's Corner of the Maryland Ga- 
zette, nor are there many lines of foreign manufacture. The 
tone is distinctly rural. Still, mingled with much sparkling 
satire, there is a broad, healthy view of life, which is redolent of 
the generous, whole-souled hospitality of colonial Virginia. 
The many heated religious and political controversies of the day 
are also reflected in these lines. From the vigorous thought and 
the many classical allusions, one concludes that the colonial Vir- 
ginian was a well-read, as well as a broad and tolerant, philoso- 
pher. Constantly these poetical lines, published at Williams- 
burg, reflect the influence of the College of William and Mary. 

The advertisements of the booksellers reveal the source of in- 
spiration for many of the colonial poets. In the first half of the 
seventeenth century, religious works, such as Wollaston's and 
Emmanuel, or the Son of God Incarnate, show the heavy liter- 
ary diet of the period. Yet Pope was popular, and Thomson's 
Seasons inspired many lovers of nature, while the works of 
Sir Isaac Newton satisfied a keen interest in science. For 
the everyday affairs of life the Poor Planter's Physician, the 
Gentleman's Pocket Farrier, and many spelling books were 
offered. After 1750 a greater catholicity in literary tastes was 
displayed. The large sales of Pilgrim's Progress, Taylor's Holy 
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Living and Holy Dying, and similar works, indicate the con- 
tinued popularity of religious literature. The trend of colonial 
education is shown by numerous advertisements of grammars, 
spelling books, histories, and classical texts. Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden, and Pope were great favorites, and the works 
of Montesquieu and Voltaire aroused many Virginians for the 
coming struggle with the mother country. The more frivolously 
minded found their literary recreation in the pages of Gil Bias, 
Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, and other popular romances of 
the period. In contrast to such light literature Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary was in high favor, though one wit cleverly satirized 
its pedantic pages in lines that must have made the phlegmatic 
doctor fairly boil with rage, concluding: — 

" O for a turgid bottle of Bell's Beer, 
Mature for inhibition, and O for, 
(Dear object of tuation) mutton pie." 

The guide and mentor of the colonial planter was the Virginia 
Almanac. Besides much astronomical information, this com- 
pendium of useful knowledge always contained the names of all 
colonial officials, the genealogy of the royal family, and a varied 
list of other "useful matter." In the almanac for 1775 lists of 
delegates to the Continental Congress were also given. For 
the literary delectation of its readers, this edition contained : a 
Letter to the Earl of Chesterfield on the Economy of Human 
Life, Rules and Maxims for Matrimonial Happiness, an essay 
on An Entrance into a State of Trade, and several other "en- 
tertaining pieces," including poetry, numerous jests, and valua- 
ble receipts for various disorders. 

To judge by their imitators, the works of Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Thomson, and Pope must have had a wide influence. So 
numerous did the votaries of the Muse of poetry become that in 
January, 1772, S. Henley, Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
William and Mary College advertised a course of lectures on the 
elementary principles of poetry. Either the colonial poets were 
convinced of the sufficiency of their inborn genius or else the 
price of attendance, three pistoles, was too heavy for the pro- 
verbially lean poetical purse. The satirists continued to deride 
most cruelly the imagination of every "empty fellow void of 
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genius" who thought he was a poet. Such ironical attacks, how- 
ever, had little effect in dampening the ardor of the would-be 
songsters whose labored lines continued to crowd the columns of 
the Virginia Gazette. 

The poetic zeal of the colonial beaux found an outlet in senti- 
mental lines, most of them mere trifling rhymes. With fre- 
quent allusions to Cupid and his wiles, the Virginia gallants 
wrote exaggerated descriptions of the "vermeil cheeks," the 
"ruby lips," and the other numerous charms of the colonial 
belles. Other lovers, avowing their eternal adoration, declared 
that imminent death awaited them if their pleadings were not 
heeded. Occasionally, fanciful touches relieve this insipid 
sentimentality, as in a definition of love: — 

" A fond desire, 
The height of human bliss t' aspire, 
A soft disorder of the mind, 
A pleasing pain for youth design 'd." 

All mankind fall a prey : — 

" Pretty, ugly, lively, stupid, 
All are prey to little Cupid." 

Many of the love ditties were in the form of an acrostic in 
which the first letter of each line spelled the fair one's name. 
The rebus also was used, and in the later colonial period the 
numerous rebuses and their answers printed in the Virginia 
Gazette testify to the popularity of this form of intellectual 
amusement. Baskets of fruit and nosegays, as well as names 
of sweethearts, were hidden in these puzzling lines. An 
example will illustrate the usually rather stupid lines of this 
colonial prototype of the modern Sunday edition puzzle: — 

" What virtue is't that most adorns the fair sex ? 
And say by what power the magnet affects ? 
What is it denotes a great man to be sage ? 
And tell me the opposite state to old age ? 
Whom is it we ought above all to admire ? 
The dress of a monarch in fullest attire? 
A poet extoll'd for his sweetness in rhyme ? 
Another renown'd for expressions sublime ? 
The name of a queen which all England did boast ? 
The Bacchanal custom betwixt every toast ? 
Take each word's initial, you soon will explore 
The name of the fair one I so much adore." 
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In the next Gazette the answer, "Mary Grymes," was given in 
an acrostic : — 

" Modesty's a virtue that most adorns the fair sex ; 
Attraction's the power by which the magnet affects. 
Righteousness denotes a great man to be sage ; 
Youth is the opposite state to old age. 
God is whom we ought all to admire ; 
Robes are the dress of a monarch in fullest attire. 
Young is extoll'd for his sweetness in rhyme ; 
Milton's renown'd for expressions sublime. 
Elizabeth's the queen that old England did boast ; 
Singing's the Bacchanal custom betwixt every toast." 

Besides these rebuses, poetical paradoxes and mathematical 
puzzles were popular. In humorous lines one poet describes 
the effect of these puzzles upon the readers of the Virginia 
Gazette. A rebus having appeared, the master of the house 
swears and racks his brain to solve it, while his wife refuses to 
eat, "till she can the riddle explain." Much domestic strife en- 
sues. The next day the wife is all smiles, for she has guessed 
the riddle. But her husband will not agree to ,her solution ; in 
vain the overseer and the governess are called in. The husband, 
disgusted, returns to his plow, and madame vows, "quite full 
of vexation," — 

" A rebus she'll write, 
And that out of spite, 
To puzzle the best of the nation." 

The worthy Virginians were also frequently delighted to 
find the current gossip in the Virginia Gazette in the form 
of cleverly concealed, anonymous lines. As revelations of the 
more human side of colonial life such lines are colored with 
a peculiar interest for even the present-day reader. A typical 
story, representing the healthy good-natured humor of colonial 
Virginia is the tale of "Two Hunters," two honest Virginians 
who went to hunt upon Mount Willis. One of them, sitting 
down to rest, began to meditate upon the mercies vouchsafed 
him by Heaven. Thinking aloud of his own transgressions, he 
finally declared: — 

" Nay, well I deserve (speaking louder and louder) 
This mountain should fall on and crush me to powder." 
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His friend, overhearing, rolled down a huge rock, which thun- 
dered close beside the unlucky dreamer, scattering dust and 
fragments around him. 

" Up he jumped, stretched his eyes, like a cow in the mire, 
Strove to speak, but alas, he came nothing nigher. 
His mouth gaped as wide as the mouth of an oven. 
John Childers declared from his ears it seemed cloven. 
At length, with much effort, the far fragrant swain 
Spit forth his tobacco, then chattered again, — 
'Shall mortals, though joking, ne'er utter a word, 
But what you must take it in earnest, Good Lord ? ' " 

Fables were also occasionally used to point much similar 
stories, or to offer good advice to some erring Virginian. Most 
of them are merely time-worn stories copied from ^sop, and 
possess little interest. 

An amusing poem that stirred the placid social life of the 
colonial capital is entitled "The Belles of Williamsburg," writ- 
ten by Dr. Jas. McClurg, later a member of the American Con- 
stitutional Convention. The author, with gentle irony, cele- 
brates the charms of certain Williamsburg maidens — Myrtillo, 
Sylvia, Laura, Aspasia, Artemesia, and other fair belles. Pos- 
ing as the champion of the many names not found in this "ver- 
nal throng," the gallant St. George Tucker wrote the "Sequel to 
the Belles of Williamsburg." Lacking the fine touch of his 
rival, he sings in most fulsome strains the praises of Leonella, 
Miranda, Brunetta, Florella, Belinda, and other maidens whose 
coy glances enthralled the callow youth of the old college town. 
Both these poems are representative of the light, gossipy lines 
that abound in the Virginia Gazette. The flutter that these 
verses, with their thin disguises, must have caused in feminine 
Williamsburg can well be imagined. 

Numerous lines in the Gazette reflect the peaceful philosophy 
of life that was so characteristic of colonial Virginia. A calm, 
virtuous life, free from all brawls and worries, was the ideal. 
Timothy Forecast, of Forecast Hall, warns especially against 
"that dangerous creature," the talebearer, who is the "blackest 
of fiends." The "litigious bar," "sons of interest," and sim- 
ilar dangerous individuals must also be avoided. This love of 
a peaceful existence usually led to a rather epicurean philoso- 
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phy which preferred present enjoyment to the uncertainties of 
the future. The miser, the "feeble dotard, dim-eyed, scarcely 
able to move one limb," aroused the special ire of the prodigal 
Virginia planter. What does it avail, one poet asks, "with cark- 
ing care" "to toil by day and wake by night" ? Old age soon 
creeps on, so it is better to enjoy the blessings of life as they 
are bestowed. On the other hand, the presence of the long- 
headed thrifty Scotchman is shown by lines that rebuke such 
philosophy, and exhort all men to work and save. 

Occasionally a dyspeptic pessimist sounds a discordant note. 
One individual of this type, probably some ill-tempered, dry 
pedagogue, ironically lauds the Sons of Ignorance who con- 
tinually enjoy the favors of Fortune. "Always able, with a well 
turn'd grin, to baffle the arts of the dull sons of schools," they 
banish their wiser brothers to — 

"Take their night tour, 
With birds of Athens, at the midnight hour." 

Other pessimists bewail the scanty returns of genius, and the 
attendant woes of povery, for the Muses play in — 

" A bleaky barren ground, 
Where ripening fruits are never found." 

With such conditions friendship quickly flees, for — 

" A feeble light begets a feeble heat." 

This fatalistic philosophy, which shows that even in cheer)' 
Virginia the worship of the Muses was not a remunerative occu- 
pation, is carried out in a number of allegories representing the 
emptiness of the baubles of earth. The opening lines of "The 
Hermit" are especially sympathetic: — 

" At the close of the day, when the hamlet is still, 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove, 
When naught but the torrent is heard on the hill, 
And naught but the nightingale's song in the grove," — 

the hermit voices his complaint of the emptiness of all earthly 
joys. But these pessimistic views found little place in the 
optimistic philosophy of colonial Virginia. 

The influence of the classics pervades the poetry of the Vir- 
ginia Gazette, and occasionally a daring poet essayed his skill in 
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dull Latin verses. Many translations and imitations are found, 
especially from Ovid, Seneca, and Anacreon. Horace was by 
far the favorite classical author of the colonial gentry. His 
cheerful philosophy and his love of a rural life struck a respon- 
sive chord, and a number of really excellent translations of his 
odes are found in the Virginia Gazette. 

The rural pleasures, which Horace so delightfully describes, 
form the theme of a great mass of this colonial poetry. "The 
Wish" sums up the pleasures of a life amid the green fields and 
the hills. "Freed from dependence and the toils of trade," the 
author's dearest wish is to withdraw to the shade of some an- 
cient oak near a "purling stream." In this sequestered retreat 
his favorite authors would beguile his hours. Outdoor pleasure 
would add a zest to this life. Cheering the dogs to the chase 
across the "dew spread lawn," he would "drink deep cooling 
draughts of lifeful air," returning with a keen zest to the joys of 
calm philosophy. A virtuous wife and a "brace of beauteous 
boys and girls" should grace this peaceful existence. Nor, amid 
his plenty, would he forget the needs of the poor. 

"The Independent Farmer" gives an excellent picture of the 
material comforts that marked this rural life. Geese, turkeys, 
chickens, "gabbling ducks," and "glossy pigs" abound, while 
"stacks of hay" and "pyramids of corn" heighten the general 
air of prosperity. Piles of wood mock "winter's frown," and 
under the walnut tree the "kine wait to pour into the pail their 
milky store." In the garden are found the "fragrant bean," 
the "gaily blooming pea," and the "broad leav'd cabbage." The 
terrors of the farmer, the "prowling fox," the "hardy badger, "the 
"corn-devouring partridge," the "rapacious kite," the "weazel 
sly," and moles, enter into this paradise. Sarcastically the rural 
philosopher concludes that none of these pests is to be compared 
with the human terrors that infest the towns. This satirical 
view of town life is frequently found in these colonial lines, one 
poet declaring that Pandora's box must verily have been opened 
in the towns. Other piquant lines slyly advise the Virginia 
ladies not to copy the artificial charms of the London fashions, 
but to rely upon their own natural beauty. 

The type of old-fashioned, upright Virginian, who dwelt amid 
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such rural pleasures is pictured in most appreciative lines. 
Living upon his ancestral acres, this colonial worthy is content 
with the simple life. " No weight of poverty or wealth he feels, ' ' 
but "his useful years in useful arts did spend," "t'improve his 
judgment and instruct his friend." A recluse from the follies 
of courts and towns, he sees his sons strive to emulate his vir- 
tues and win his praise. Correcting their faults with utmost 
tact he shows them the true secret of a happy life: — 

" Fair virtue choose, deluding vice despise, 
Let the great God with rev'rence be adored. 
Be art your sport and live in one accord. 
To what each genius is by nature made, 
Be that his art, his calling, or his trade." 

The hospitality that was so characteristic of the simple rural 
life in colonial Virginia is epitomized in an inscription over the 
mantelpiece of a gentleman's dining room which was copied in 
the Virginia Gazette. Under the motto, Vive la Liberte, ap- 
peared the lines: — 

" To my best my. friends are free, 
Free with that and free with me ; 
Free to pass the harmless joke, 
And the tube sedately smoke ; 
Free to drink just what they please, 
As at home, and at their ease ; 
Free to speak, as free to think, 
No informers with me drink. 
Free to stay a night or so, 
And when uneasy, free to go." 

™ The rollicking masculine feasts around the flowing bowl, 
which so often marked this hospitality, are celebrated by numer- 
ous poets. "Sons of social mirth and glee" are bid to come 
where "lemon and sugar so happily meet." When the more 
conscientious souls, as a protest against such revels, secured the 
act against spirituous liquor in 1737, the votaries of Bacchus 
employed arguments strikingly similar to those employed to-day. 
They declared it an infringement upon personal liberty that 
"half a city" should be ruined, and "thousands innocent" be 
"led into despair," because "ten hunters died a year from 
drink." Occasionally, the revellers themselves expressed their 
penitence on the "morning after," as in lines that picture a 
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feast to which "Bacchus" had invited his friends. Time appear- 
ing in their midst, Bacchus attempts to hold him by the hair, 
but in vain : — 

" Then we filled each with wine, instead of his sand, 
And drank double toasts to the fair ; 
Each member in turn, with a glass in his hand. 
Then parted, and went home — with care." 

In contrast to these lines, we find that the intense love of 
rural life was manifested in many poems of Nature. In their 
spontaneity and real appreciation some few of these poems may 
be classed with those of the romantic movement in the mother 
country, though they display less genius. The fragrance of 
the lilies in the field, the modest beauty of the violet, and the 
fresh glories of the new-born Spring appealed to the colonial 
poet. But this appreciation was too often mingled with hack- 
neyed classic allusions, or much dull moralizing. Lines on 
Morning afford an example of the best of this type:— 

" The shadows fly before the breaking dawn, 
And give to view the hills and dewy lawn. 

" The lucid drops reflect a mingled light, 
And dissipate the paleness of the night. 
Fair streaks of light the fair ether stain, 
And shed bright flames o'er all the wide champaign. 

" Touch'd by the kindly warmth the roses blow, 
And liquid pearls amid their furnace glow. 
The velvet lilies milder scents exhale, 
And give their odors to the passing gale. 

" Swift through the fields the peasant takes his way, 
And, pleas'd, resumes the labor of the day. 
The feather'd choir renew their artless lay, 
Wing through the air, or warble on the spray." 

The Nature touches are equally realistic in an ode on January : — 

" On yond black cloud behold Aquarius stand, 
Poising an ample urn in either hand. 
The load he sways, then swiftly pours 

In cataracts the deluge down. 
The rough wind howls discordant with the showers, 
And Nature fits each feature to a frown. 
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" The dripping poultry seek the closest sheds, 
The pensive warblers droop their little heads ; 
Nor without cause. No gilding ray 

Breaks through the soggy veil of air. 
But all is picturesque of blank dismay, 

Engendering spirits of extreme despair. 



" Lo ; fly the clouds ; the sun renews her ray ; 
Aquarius adds a lustre to the day ; 
To globes of ice each freezing urn 

Transforms. The crown which late he wore, 
Surcharg'd with wet, condenses in its turn, 

And looks a substance of self-polished ore." 

The healthy tone of life shown by such appreciation of 
Nature colored numerous lines on womanhood. Like his Eng- 
lish forefather the Virginia planter was exceedingly gallant. 
Yet he considered himself as lord and master, and his ideal 
woman was an obedient wife and careful mother. Rejecting 
in turn the "belle of the city" with "flattery blind," the 
" Sappho, devoted to writing and snuff," the " lady of fashion," 
and the "dull sleepy soul," one writer represents the general 
attitude in asserting that he will wed the girl who has beauty 
sufficient to please, tender affection, and common sense. The 
ideal course of such a good woman's life is well drawn in an 
allegory of the Seasons. First Chloe appears in the springtime 
of youth, a bright smiling girl with a host of lovers. Then 
comes the " bliss of summer," the " prudent mother and the 
wife." Later, dispersing her sage counsel to her friends, she 
reaps the " richest fruits of autumn." Though her charms are 
now faded, she still gains well-earned praise, and does not fear 
the "frosts of winter." The colonial satirists were equally 
ready to chide as well as to admire, and the fair sex was face- 
tiously advised not to aspire too high : — 

" For wit, like wine, intoxicates the brain, 
Too strong for feeble woman to sustain." 

A few poetic notes of revolt against the position commonly 
accorded women are found in the Virginia Gazette. The 
" Lady's Complaint " declaims against the injustice which allows 
man free license, while women are limited, and blamed if they 
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yield to temptation. Another lady pleads that, if men would 
not their "free-born minds enslave," women would claim no 
other boon, and conjugal love would become ideal. But such 
hints of the modern suffragette were far from the minds of the 
greater part of the colonial women, who preferred the good old- 
fashioned role of wife and mother. 

In spite of the generally healthy ideals of womanhood, a num- 
ber of satirists deride the married state, and especially the 
motives of courtship. One poet, perhaps some dyspeptic old 
bachelor, expressed his cynical views of marriage in odd, but 
rather clever form :— 



For 

" Thrice happy, happy lives 
They lead who marry wives 
What tongue can utter forth 
Their merits, praise, and worth 
Adam no pleasure try'd 
'Til Eve came from his side 
Their outsides and within 
Are all free from sin 
Fraud and hypocrisy 
They banish utterly 
To benefit mankind 
They always are inclined 
De'el take him o'er and o'er 
Who does not them adore 



Against 

Who are from wedlock free. 
What irksome days will see. 
The faith which in wives dwell, 
Scarce fill a small nut-shell. 
When woman was created, 
Man's bliss was consummated. 
Than devils they are worse, 
Who e'er shall female curse. 
Their chief endowments be, 
Truth and sincerity. 
They never bend their will, 
To anything that's ill. 
Who e'er shall female prize, 
Believe me, he is wise." 



But such cynicism, expressed in the peculiar satirical style so 
common to the times was not allowed to go unpunished. The 
deceitfulness of mankind, also, was proclaimed in numerous 
lines. Lucretia, from her chamber near the college of William 
and Mary, sends a stern warning " for the benefit of several of 
your female readers." Doubtless after stealthy observations, 
from her maidenly refuge, of many an innocent college flirtation, 
she warns all maidens to beware of " the softly sighing danger- 
ous tribe," who " like the fabled wolf" are ever ready to betray. 
But cynical views of matrimony were by no means universal. 
In a number of Epithalmiums there is a most wholesome view 
of the married life. The best wishes they can offer the Virginia 
belle is a happy home filled with " prattling children." Stilted 
in style and abounding in classic allusions, they possess little 
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literary merit. Two of them, published in March, 1768, and 
March, 1769, respectively, celebrate the union of an Englishman 
and a daughter of Virginia, illustrating the close bonds that ex- 
isted between the Old Dominion and the mother country. 

The cheerful optimism that was so characteristic of colonial 
Virginia is noticeably lacking in ;the religious poetry. The in- 
fluence of Milton may easily be traced in the gloomy Puritanical 
theology of even this Anglican colony. To the average theolog- 
ical poet of colonial Virginia, life was a continuously difficult 
path, full of pitfalls, along which one stumbled with a deeply 
contrite heart, urged on by hopes of a glorified future existence. 
The impenitent sinner who died " of vice admirer and to virtue 
blind" was doomed by this harsh theology to a perpetual hell. 
"Griping misers," "sons of honor fed on fame," "learned 
sires," and youths must pin their faith to the "tree of life eter- 
nal" where alone grew leaves that would never fade. These 
melancholy views are accentuated in a number of odes, imita- 
ting Milton's "Ode on the Nativity," which commemorate the 
church festivals. Even the joys of Christmastide failed to 
awaken a responsive echo in the dull parson. Indulging in 
long recriminations against the vain revelry of the world, he 
would withdraw to morbid contemplation of "what David's son 
has done." A few poems of a deeply spiritual nature lighten 
this prevailing religious gloom. These more cheerful poets 
laud the power of faith to calm the "rushing blasts" that "im- 
petuous, sweep the sea of life." Hope is the anchor which, 
"though wrecked," will make us dare again the "stormy main" 
of life. 

The melancholy tinge of theology was probably one of the 
chief causes of a widespread indifference toward the Established 
Church. This attitude, which occasionally assumed the form of 
open hostility, as in the "Parson's Cause," was expressed in 
many poetical lines and long, windy prose articles. One wag 
facetiously used the prorogation of Convocation to the day of 
an eclipse in order to contrast the laity's view with that of the 
clergy, as to the Church and its privileges. The lay representa- 
tive remarks that the eclipse is an ominous joke, and that, 
"Your new Grace may meet an invisible Church." The clergy- 
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man, however, ignoring the subtle pun, unconsciously reveals 
the very attitude which his opponent wishes to emphasize. The 
moon, he asserts, can never make it night, for, — 

" The church by her charter (Deists, Arians, pray note all) 
Is secure as the sun from eclipse that is total.'' 

Another poet, in much the same spirit, assails the custom of 
sending clergymen from England to fill livings in Virginia. Sat- 
irizing the utter unfitness and mercenary designs of many of 
these parsons, he voices the colonial indignation at such treat- 
ment. The satire is cleverly pointed. If such a person, the 
author slyly insinuates, has received "tenets and doctrines quite 
new," and a system of liturgy all his own, — 

" He turns to the west, with a gracious design, 
In that land of darkness to make his life shine." 

Frequent touches show a general revolt toward a more spir- 
itual form of religion which would be free, especially, of official 
favor and all its attendant ills. The Virginia Gazette gave full 
accounts of Whitefield's meetings during his tour through the 
colonies, and printed a number of poems in praise of the great 
preacher. The evidences of a longing for a deeper spirituality 
continued in the latter part of the eighteenth century. It is 
voiced especially by one poet who prefers the spiritual preacher 
who with a "true Christian grace," "fires at our vices, and the 
shot takes place," to the one whose mere harangues on morality 
are "powder without ball." Such lines explain the great suc- 
cess of the Methodists in the colony. Yet the aristocratic 
churchman did not fail to express in satirical lines his contempt 
for the ministers of the new sect : — 

" The bricklayer throws his trowel by, 
And now builds mansions in the sky. 
The baker, now a preacher grown, 
Finds man lives not by bread alone, 
And now his customers he feeds 
With prayers, with sermons, groans, and creeds. 
The Waterman forgets his wherry, 
And opens a celestial ferry." 

The colonial prejudice against the Catholic and the Jew is 
also reflected in the Virginia Gazette, while the Quakers, too, 

15 
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received their share of Anglican scorn. The petition of the 
Quakers in 1738 to be released from the clergy tax, "for tender 
conscience sake," provoked most bitterly sarcastic lines. De- 
ceit, malice, "cheat seed," the "grapes from the suburbs of 
Sodom," and the "spice of ignorance" were among the ingre- 
dients considered essential to make a good Quaker. Such lines 
show that, despite many little weaknesses, the Established Church 
was able to hold its own against the dissenting congregations. 

That, indeed, the Anglican Church fostered a really spiritual 
faith in the future life is shown in the numerous elegies that ap- 
peared in the Gazette. Occasionally they contain really good 
lines with a sincere depth of feeling, and invariably they point 
to the glories of the future existence as a balm to the grief of 
the survivors. But their fulsome praise of the departed often 
produces a comic effect, or there will be grotesque 'lines strik- 
ingly similar to the ones "by the mourning family" that appear 
in modern obituaries, as: — 

" She's gone, she's gone — 
Just in her youthful prime, 
Well, sick, and breathless ; all in one day's time." 

One little elegy, which escapes this comic sentimentality, is 
notable for its delicacy of poetic touch, but is somewhat frigid 
in mood and lame in metre. : — 

" Time, in pity to my woes, 
Swiftly thro' the zodiac flies. 
All, with him, to Lethe goes, 
But my grief his pow'r defies. 

" Quick he bears me from the scene, 
Where my charmer ceas'd to be ; 
Years of sorrow roll between. 
What are years to grief and me ? 

" Cease, O memory, cease thy flight, 
Clog no more the wings of time, 
Nor to coming age unite 
The dire tortures of my prime." 

Among the best and most interesting of the elegies are the 
ones in appreciation of colonial notables. Especially sincere 
are the lines on the death of Sir John Randolph in 1737. With 
many classical allusions, the "wretched seminary" and the "or- 
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phan city" join in the general lament. The speechless chair, 
also, silently bemoans "th' august Assembly's speaker." Yet 
there remains a sweet remembrance of the eloquent tongue, the 
pleasant temper, and the courteous mind "to the distrest com- 
passionate and kind." There is also a sincere tribute to the up- 
right statesman who struggled against "injustice, fraud, deceit." 
Another ardent patriot, in stormier days, was lamented in 1773 
in the lines on Severn Eyre. An acrostic in memory of the 
celebrated Evelyn Byrd, who died in 1737, is interesting, while 
a heartfelt elegy commemorates Clementina Rind, who, after 
her husband's death, conducted the Virginia Gazette. The 
tribute to her womanly virtues, as well as to her intellectual 
gifts, is most sincerely expressed. A touching elegy on a ser- 
vant affords a glimpse of the usual patriarchal relation between 
the master of a plantation and his dependents. 

A number of epitaphs, most of them with a quaint humor to 
the modern ear, are printed in the Virginia Gazette. One of 
the best characterizes many a colonial ne'er-do-well. An ostler, 
a butler, a singing boy, a pirate, a fiddler, a schoolmaster, the 
clerk of Jefferson's church in Chesterfield, the subject of the 
epitaph, Thomas Banks, alias Williams, ended his life, we are 
told, an honest man. The lines of the epitaph are, therefore, 
specially appropriate: — 

" Here lies a wight, whose heart was good, 
Whose soul, ambitious, wish'd to fly 
Beyond the bounds prescrib'd by fate. 
In him 'twas prudence, sure, to die. 
He sweet contentment never knew, 
And always sigh'd to change the scene, 
The scene, when chang'd, insipid grew, 
He hated rest, and action too, 
And only dy'd — to live again." 

The real depths of mind shown by the elegies was revealed 
still more strongly in the attitude toward the mother country. Es- 
sentially conservative and loyal, the Virginian preferred to be at 
peace, but he was quick to resent any infringement of the rights 
he had inherited from his British ancestors. This spirit, which 
showed itself early in the history of the colony, is well expressed 
in "Bacon's Epitaph" by his men, printed in Force's Tracts. 
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The tribute to the dead leader is most sincere, but still more 
striking are the touches that show the depth of the feeling against 
Governor Berkeley's arbitrary rule. Only the bitter hatred of 
his enemies, the lines declare, can style Bacon a traitor: — 

" They in their guilt, he in the name must bleed, 
While none shall dare his obsequies to sing 
In deserv'd measures ; until time shall bring 
Truth crown'd with freedom and from danger free, 
To sound his praises to posterity." 

When the grievances that had provoked Bacon's Rebellion 
were adjusted, the innate loyalty of colonial Virginia reasserted 
itself. Representing this general attitude, the poet greeted the 
liberal-minded Governor Gooch in 1736 in lines which boast of 
the peaceful prosperity of the colony, and of the greatness of the 
British sovereigns. Gradually a note of discord crept into these 
loyal lines. The old love of Britain remained, but it was tem- 
pered with a greater devotion to Virginia and her interests. 
Many poets voiced their fear lest the mother country crush out 
the rights of the colony. Even the lines that welcomed Lord 
Botetourt in 1768 reflected this alarm, though they express the 
general hope that he comes bearing the olive branch of peace. 
The latent spirit beneath these still loyal lines is shown in the 
mottoes of the two Virginia Gazettes. The more conservative 
sheet of Purdie and Dixon, representing official Virginia, re- 
tained its time-honored motto, "Civitate libera lingiiam mentem- 
que liberas esse debere. The opposition gazette, founded by 
William Rind under the patronage of the patriotic party, openly 
proclaimed its freedom from all official control by the suggest- 
ive motto, "Open to all parties, but influenced by none." 

The Stamp Act was marked by an outburst of patriotic lines 
in both gazettes. Most significant of this popular sentiment was 
a rather clever allegorical satire, in imitation of Cato's Soliloquy, 
upon the contemporary disturbances in Massachusetts. Yet a 
strongly loyalist population in Virginia still hoped for a recon- 
ciliation. While recounting such evils as the destruction of 
"our charters, commerce, laws, and arts," the poet called upon 
the "unnatural parent," the mother country, to relent before it 
became too late. Even amid the felicitous phrases that wel- 
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corned Lady Dunmore in 1774 the wish was openly expressed 
that her husband might enjoy a most prosperous administration 
by uniting all patriots. But these loyal hopes gradually de- 
clined. The patriotic poets became bolder, intimating that, if 
the mother country refused to heed the present discontent, the 
sons of America would march to war. Answering a Tory 
author, one poet despairingly inquired what further peaceable 
means were possible, since remonstrances, petitions, and ad- 
dresses had all been in vain. In a very practical fashion he 
scouts "ridiculous fasting and prayer" as a remedy; other lines 
show still more pointedly that the colonial Virginian had no in- 
tention of accepting the doctrine of passive obedience. 

The patriotic spirit crept even into the light persiflage of the 
colonial gallants. The fair sex received admonitions to throw 
aside their brocades and to dress in simple country homespun. 
Also, they should choose no man who wears "London factory," 
but rather the one who dresses in "our own manufactory." 
Above all, they are to throw aside all their tea. This appeal 
did not fall upon deaf ears, for many lines recount the sacrifices 
of feminine patriots. One lady sadly bade adieu to her tea table 
with its gaudy equipage of cups and saucers, cream bucket and 
sugar tongs, and the tea chest, "lately stor'd with Hynson, Con- 
go, and best double fine." No more will she sit beside it, — 

" Hearing the girls prattle, the old maids talk scandal." 

Another fair Virginian steels her heart against the allurements 
of a new set of tea china with its gaudy dress "(soldier like) of 
gold and blue." 

One of the principal sources of the patriotic Virginian's in- 
spiration is revealed in a number of lines that disclose an intense 
pride in Virginia herself. With a poetic sweep of vision, the 
author of "The Contest" notes the prosperity of Norfolk. Yet 
this very pride in a Virginia town arouses the most intense pa- 
triotism. The varied scenes of industry, the "ships wrought 
from sturdy oaks," tanning works, rope factories, and "groves 
of masts" inspire the hope that "rigid laws" may "no more thy 
trade oppress." The lines also picture the site of Yorktown, 
which stands, — 
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" Far to the east, where lofty cliffs ascend, 
From whence York's gentle tide, slow gliding on, 
An even course, in ample prospect lies." 

Turning to "Back River's fertile plains," the lines sketch the va- 
riety of rural scenery. Houses, groves, corn and "wheaten 
fields," "files of trees with fruitage hung," flocks and herds ap- 
pear in the landscape, while nearby stands Southampton, famed 
for its oysters, "delicious food which kings might deign to eat." 
The same intense love of the native heath is expressed in an 
elegy on the men who fell in Lord Dunmore's campaign. Look- 
ing into the future, the poet points to the time when the tawny 
warrior will cease to haunt the forests of Augusta, and the "vales 
in peace shall teem with corn." With the same sturdy patriot- 
ism, other poets prophesy the future glories of America, after the 
struggle with Great Britain is over. Peace and plenty will 
reign, the commerce of America shall reach to far distant shores, 
and a subject world shall testify to her prowess. 

Many patriotic songs appeared in both gazettes just prior to the 
Revolution. Few are more than mere rhyming ditties, but through 
them all there runs a bold spirit of liberty. It is interesting 
to note that the chorus of one of them reflects the ringing words 
of Patrick Henry, "Give me liberty or give me death." Another, 
the "Roast Beef of Old England," contains especially good local 
satirical touches. When good Queen Elizabeth sat on the 
throne, the poet declares, and men ate roast beef instead of 
" coffee, tea, and such slip slops," — 

" Our lawyers were virtuous, ne'er fought for applause, 
By confounding with purport and tenor the laws, 
Nor framing of bills against liberty's cause. 

" Our bishops were zealous, religion their care, 
And honestly spoke, when in Senate they were, 
That no traitor dare offer a popish bill there. 

" With beef and their charters, how happy and free, 
Their sons, if they've charters, must live upon tea, 
And cringe to a venal majority." 

The sturdy fighting qualities of colonial Virginia often found 
an outlet in wellnigh endless controversies. One of the most 
acrimonious of these battles of ink, waged through the medium 
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of the Virginia Gazette, arose over the murder of Mr. Rutledge 
by Colonel Chiswell in 1766. Finally, forgetting the real cause 
of the strife, the opposing forces indulged in satirical personal- 
ities in imitation of Pope. Under such assumed names as From 
the East, Philanter, Metriotes, Dikephelos, Curtius, Manners, 
and The Planter, the doughty antagonists let loose the flood of 
invectives that usually distinguished these controversies so dear 
to the colonial heart. Some wrote in prose, others in verse, but 
whatever form was chosen, their compositions preserved the 
same dull, heavy diction. The monotony of this contest was re- 
lieved by an incident which illustrated the keen sense of humor 
and the real wit of colonial Virginia. Landon Carter, who 
wrote under the nom de plume of Buckskin, completely worsted 
his antagonists by a well-turned pun. To add to their discom- 
fiture he published a clever little story in defence of punning, 
probably with sarcastic personal allusion. A grave professor 
and a wag, he tells us, while riding out from Williamsburg one 
day, stopped at a house where the wag was well acquainted, but 
the professor, — 

" .... was pain'd 
To set his timid foot on ground, 
On which he newly heard it sound." 

When they were seated, the wag, who had forgotten to intro- 
duce his friend, was asked, — 

" By the good lady, not inclining 
To give offence, much less designing ; 
Is this the tailor from the town, 
You talk'd long since of bringing down ? " 

On their way home the wag "keeps Mathematics in a fret" by 
recounting this good story to all whom they meet, how Madame 
Nokes, — 

" Whose eyes have not begun to fail her, 
Took the professor for a tailor. 
Aught see you in his air or motion, 
To countenance so wild a notion ? " 

Finally they meet a mutual crony; — 

" A wight of sly facetious kind, 
With one legged body, two legged mind." 
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But when the wag repeats his story, this friend, dubbed with a 
clever touch Unipes, replies, "it was no wonder," — 

" For this, our learned friend, 'tis clear, 
A very tailor must appear, 
To the good lady of the house, 
When she beheld him with his goose." 

To foes of punning the author presents the moral : — 

" A sword is but th' assassin's bit, 
Which ill supplies the lack of wit." 

Despite this cleverly told story, the battle of wits continued to 
rage. Curtius, in a key to the Virginia Gazette for MDCCLXVI, 
pays his tribute to the controversialists who had thronged its 
pages. Bland, Nicholas, Sledge-Hammer, Buckskin, "just 
Eyre," and Constitution's Friend, were among the victims of 
this colonial Dunciad inspired by the Muse of Chellowe. 

The many controversies in which the professors of William 
and Mary delighted were especially acrimonious. These sarcas- 
tically clever compositions show that the learned pedagogues 
lacked neither wit nor spirit. Especially good are the lines with 
which one satirist vented his rage against "a certain notorious 
counterfeiter in Wit and Humor" who dared intrude among 
these wise professors: — 

" Sometimes the man who bears the birch, 
And wields the wail-exciting thong, 
Deserves to taste forever switch, 
And howl in more explosive song. 
Sometimes the fag end of the school, 
Who teaches boys declensions, quits, — 
What he should con — each grammar rule, 
T' intrude among the college wits." 

Many political controversies are found in the Virginia Ga- 
zette, especially after 1766. Full of the usual satire and per- 
sonal abuse, they present in much less attractive form practically 
the same ideas as the patriotic poetry. A Customer started a 
controversy in 1774, which is interesting, chiefly, for its revela- 
tion of the ill feeling between the lower and the upper classes, 
which underlay much of the opposition to the Established 
Church. The animus of the author is directed toward a vestry 
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meeting, which failed to fill a vacancy because a certain gentle- 
man was expected soon to move into the parish. This attack 
was quickly answered by An Enemy to Nonsense, who very 
pointedly represented the aristocratic standpoint in denouncing 
this "vulgar upstart of a vulgar race" who "dares set foot 
among his betters." He insinuates that A Customer's anger 
had been aroused because he himself had not been chosen for 
the vacant place. In answer A Customer flays his opponent: — 

" What could possess you, effeminate Ben, 
To quit the tea cup and take up your pen ? 
Was it to tell thy vast immense estate, 
Or show the thickness of thy hollow pate? 
First pay thy debts, and you'll easily see 
Who is the man of worth, sir, you or me." 

A Lover of Truth also entered the fray in order to down so pre- 
sumptuous a fellow as A Customer: — 

" Sprung from a cottage, hadst thou there remain'd, 
And rural fare by wholesome labor gain'd," — 

his days would have passed in peace. 

"But fate, perverse, hath brought thee to the bar, 
Where sense should shine, but from it thou art far. 
To mend thy fortune, and improve the breed, 
Some wealthy fair one thou'rt resolv'd to wed." 

With a parting slap, the Lover of Truth assures him that all the 
girls spurn him, — 

"And say, thy head's as empty as thy purse of pence. 
Let the world talk (for scandal's never mute) 
E'en a shoe-boy courts before he gets a wife." 

Such bitter personal scorn well represents the aristocratic spirit 
which would down the man who had risen from the masses, and 
which Jefferson fought with such fervor. 

The satirical lines of the controversialists complete the pan- 
orama of life unfolded in the poetry of the Virginia Gazette. 
Through this medium, the twentieth century reader catches de- 
lightful glimpses of the everyday views and the characteristics of 
colonial life in the Old Dominion. The picture is essentially 
one of a cultivated people who preferred a restful, dignified ex- 
istence amid rural surroundings, rather than the distractions 
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incident to town life. Their poetry continually reflects the high- 
minded patriotism, the honor, the sincerity, and the witty intel- 
lectuality for which the Virginian has always been famed. In- 
deed, despite its lack of great literary merit, the poetry of the 
Virginia Gazette possesses an enduring value. As an uncon- 
scious revelation of daily life, it forms a most important source 
for one who would seek, by analyzing the characteristics of the 
people themselves, to explain the deeds of the past. 
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